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THE EARLY-HISTORIC FUNERARY MONUMENTS 
OF BUTKARA IV. NEW EVIDENCE ON A FORGOTTEN 
EXCAVATION IN OUTER GANDHARA 


Luca M. OLIVIERI 


ABSTRACT : Data on burial customs during the Buddhist acculturation phase are extremely scarce 
in Gandhara and surroundings. This article — on the basis of the unpublished results of an ISMEO 
excavation directed by Maurizio Taddei in 1963 — sheds new light on funerary practices in Swat 
(Pakistan) during the early historic period (2^4 century BCE-1* century CE). The article presents a 
reconstruction of previously unpublished funerary monuments interpreted also through compari- 
sons with artistic and epigraphic evidence from Gandhara and Central Asia. The site (renamed as 
Butkara IV) is located between two important Buddhist sanctuaries (Butkara III and Butkara I) at 
the outskirts of a major ancient urban area in Middle Swat. The main monument of the site is a 
multiple-burial building with twenty individuals deposed inside its three chambers. The study orig- 
inated from the DNA analysis, family relatedness, and associated radiocarbon dates of 5 individuals 
from the main monument. The article is enriched in the appendix by the study of the anthropologi- 
cal remains preserved in the premises of the Sapienza University of Rome. 


Kzvwonps: Gandhara, Swat Valley, Early Historic Period, Burial Architecture, Butkara, Ancient 
DNA. 


INTRODUCTION 


H UMAN remains associated with intentional inhumation and burial architecture of 
the early-historic period are extremely rare in Gandhara and in its northern fringes, 
in Swat (Northern Pakistan). Instead, they are extensively represented in the Swat 
Protohistoric Graveyards complex (henceforth: SPG), first published by Chiara Silvi 
Antonini and Giorgio Stacul (1972). More recent studies and fieldwork, though, have 
changed the SPG chronologies (c. 1200-800 BCE) demonstrating that there are no SPG 
features posterior to 800 BCE (Vidale, Micheli and Olivieri 2016; Narasimhan et al. 2019). 
Later inhumation features, besides those discussed in these pages, include the large 
cemetery (122 graves) at Sarai Khola in the Taxila Valley (c. 260t50 BCE), and in Swat, 
five post-abandonment burials at Aligrama B (c. 600-50 BCE), 19 graves below the 
Buddhist monastery at Saidu Sharif I (c. 400-300 BCE), and a single burial ad muros at 
Barikot (c. 150 BCE).! 

On the basis of the wrongly supposed longue durée of the SPG phenomenon the 
scarcity of evidence posterior to SPG in Swat was interpreted as a direct result of the 
diffusion of cremation and the spread of Buddhism (Tucci 1977). 

Instead, archaeology tells us that Buddhism was introduced in Swat only five centuries 
after the SPG,2 and its spread — as a macro-phenomenon (which involved everyday life) — 


act.fieldschool@gmail.com, Director Italian Archaeological Mission in Pakistan (ISMEO). 


1 For Sarai Khola and Saidu Sharif I, see ref. in Olivieri et al. 2016. For Aligrama B: Narasimhan et al. 2019; for 
Barikot: Olivieri, forth. 
? Butkara I, GSt. 1; Faccenna 2003, 279; c. 250 BCE; Tucci 1977, 56-59; Fussman 1994. 
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occurred only in the 1st century CE. This period saw the second enlargement of the sanc- 
tuary of Butkara I (GSt.3; Faccenna 2003, 282-286; c. BCE 15-30 CE), and the foundation 
of at least two other major complexes, Panr I, and especially Saidu Sharif I (Faccenna 
and Callieri 2003, 314; C. 25-75 CE). 

In the light of the new SPG chronologies it is not clear whether Buddhism was ac- 
tually alone responsible for the changes in the burial customs in Swat. Indeed, the 
number of inhumation graves had already drastically declined in early-historic times be- 
fore the firm establishment of the first sanctuaries.? Ideology nevertheless remains a 
more suitable candidate than population changes. Genomics of the ancient Swat dem- 
onstrated three millennia of substantial genetic continuity since the Bronze Age (Nara- 
simhan et al. 2019). Of course, within such continuity one cannot rule out the contem- 
porary, overlapping or subsequent presence of different groups, each one with its own 
cultural background.^ 


THE SITE OF BUTKARA IV 


Discovery and first architectural reconstruction 


In 1963 Maurizio Taddei, in the framework of the former ISMEO (now ISMEO) Italian Ar- 
chaeological Mission in Pakistan, completed the excavation of the SPG site at Butkara II 
in Swat (Silvi Antonini and Stacul 1972). The same year he discovered and excavated a pe- 
culiar burial feature at the foot of the Butkara hill (initially labelled as Butkara IIb or B IIb).? 
A summary of the fieldwork can be read in his report reproduced in Tucci 1977 (23-24).° 

The site, located near the left bank of the Jambil River (FIG. 1), has been re-labeled as 
Butkara IV.” It lies almost at the foot of the Butkara hill, about 200 m to the N of it, a few 
meters above the left bank of River Jambil, c. 750 m to the SE of the sanctuary of Butkara 
I, on the outskirts of the ancient urban centre, later known in the Chinese sources as 
Menjieli, now Mingora (see Faccenna 1980-198, 753-756; Iori, Olivieri 2015). 

The site was described as a funerary complex featuring three parallel graves, oriented 
E-W. 'They were numbered from N following the numbering of the SPG graveyard of 
Butkara II (Graves 1-48), although the "lack of homogeneity" with the latter was evident 
to Taddei.? In the three chambers several human remains were found in secondary de- 
position with no associated funerary goods. ^We have to deal with three tombs, that I 


? However, statistics can be biased. Burials featuring mere earthen pits with no furnishings (such as at Saidu 
Sharif I), might have easily slipped outside the "fat fingers" of occasional diggers. See Bakker 2007, 15. 

* Genetic outliers are reported at Aligrama SPG. For further evidence (e.g. patrilocality) see below. 

5 We came to know this from the labels attached to the samples sent to Rome (see below). The site is possibly 
mentioned by Domenico Faccenna: “[from Butkara I] we come, a mile further on, to the protohistoric graveyard 
of Butkara II [...]. Other constructions [my emphasis] and a Buddhist sacred precinct [Butkara III] overlie it." 
(Faccenna 1980-1981, 755, fn. 2). Butkara III (c.1*-4^ CE) was already known when it was excavated by the University 
of Peshawar in the late 70s. 

$ The mention of the publication of Silvi Antonini and Stacul reveals that the report was drafted after 1972 
(Taddei in Tucci 1977, 23). 

? The Jambil is a left tributary river of the Swat River. “The structure in question lie downstream of the necrop- 
olis [Butkara II], along the mule-track that skirts the left bank of the river Jambil.” (Taddei in Tucci 1977, 23). The 
approximate position of the site is reconstructed as 34°45'34.51" N / 72?22/20.20" E (alt. 950 m asl). 

8 “[...] on the basis of the masonry technique, I was led to attribute to a well-established Gandharan epoch 
(Kusana?), therefore they appear to be contemporary with or later than the Buddhist sacred area [Butkara IIT] that, 
on the slopes of the hill, is superimposed in its turn to the necropolises published by Silvi and Stacul" (Taddei in 
Tucci 1977, 23). 
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Fic. 1. Map of the area (after Faccenna 1980-1981, pl. xx) (Courtesy ISMEO); 
[grid = remains; * = B IV]. 


marked at the time with numbers 49, 50 and 51. Of these, tombs 49 and 51 belong to 
earlier times, while tomb 5o is clearly later inserted between the two preceding ones, 
making use of one side of the outer masonry of tomb 51, as if it were a wall of its own.” 
(Taddei in Tucci 1977, 23). The reconstruction proposed by Taddei is summarized in the 
diagram in TABLE 1. 
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Phase II 


[50] 


Phase II 


Phase I 


TABLE 1. 


The first interpretation 


The interpretation proposed by Giuseppe Tucci was driven by the absence of goods in 
the burial,’ and by the impression that the human remains had been “unceremoniously 
collected and buried in a well-built ossuary” (ibid., 24). He thought that the graves were 
actually the reburial of old bones "evicted" from a graveyard whose land had been se- 
lected for the building of a Buddhist sacred area or a monastery. Tucci concluded: “as in 
fact happened", as he was thinking of the graves of Butkara II, and of the sacred area of 
Butkara III (see fn. 5). “[The] clan emptied its old graves and built a receptacle for the re- 
mains of its ancestors; the upper place might have been reserved for the most recently 
deceased of the family whose memory was still alive, or the supposed ancestor around 
whose tomb the cemetery had slowly developed" (ibid., 24). Tucci considered as a fact 
the direct overlapping of the Buddhist community that built Butkara III over the local 
clan responsible for the SPG graveyard of Butkara II. This model largely influenced the 
initial archaeological research in Swat giving support to the later chronology of the SPG 
complex, and consequent Swat marginality, which has recently been revised (see Olivieri 
and Iori, forth.). Now we know that there is a gap of two-three centuries between the 
non-SPG graves below the Buddhist complex of Saidu Sharif I and the latter, and of five 
to eight centuries between the SPG graves of Butkara II, the remains buried in the fu- 
nerary monument of Butkara IV, and the complex of Butkara III. 


The rediscovery 


Taddei certainly handed over the documentation to ISMEO,'? but the site of Butkara IV 
was never published. Notwithstanding Tucci dedicated an entire paragraph to this fea- 


? "Of course the absence of any funeral furniture seems to exclude a family burial" (Tucci 1977, 24). In reality 
absence of furnishings in late protohistory and early-historic times might have been the norm, as proven at Saidu 
Sharif I. However, since the main monument of Butkara IV collapsed in antiquity, the furnishings of the chambers 
— if present — might have been looted before its discovery. 

19 The original fieldnotes were searched both in the personal archives of Maurizio Taddei (by his son Alessan- 
dro), and in the Mission archives both in Rome (now in the “Museo delle Civiltà”), and in Swat (in the Mission 
House, Saidu Sharif). 
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Fic. 2. Individuals 1, 2 and 4 in Grave 50 with family relatedness (Neg. R 2393.9). 


ture in one of his most important work on Swat (1977), the site would have remained 
completely unknown if it were not for an unexpected series of events. 

Throughout 2017, in the framework of the ISMEO collaboration with David Reich and 
the Department of Genetics of the Harvard Medical School (Narasimhan et al. 2019), our 
team regularly received the results of genetic and radiocarbon analysis of Swat materials, 
for which we provided the archaeological descriptions. These analyses were to be con- 
ducted on human remains which had been sampled either in the Department of Envi- 
ronmental Biology, Sapienza University of Rome, under the direction of Alfredo Coppa, 
or in the Italian Mission House in Swat, under my direction. Sapienza University and the 
Mission House are the premises where the great part of the human remains excavated 
by the Mission in Swat from 1956 to 2018 are still stored. 
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Fics. 3-5. The surroundings of BIV in 1963 (from NE and ESE) (Neg. R 2397.11, 2395.3) [* = B H-II]; 
and in 2018 (from NE) (Photo by Shafiq Ahmad). 


The samples in the Sapienza University were exported by the ISMEO more than 30 
years ago. In 2015 and 2016, samples from the collection in Swat were exported by the 
Mission directly to Harvard and to the associated labs (Max Planck Institute, Jena; Vienna 
University. During the preparatory study that led to the archaeological analysis 
included in Narasimhan et al. (2019), five samples, taken in Rome, and said to be from 
Butkara II, attracted our attention owing to the apparent inconsistency of the associated 
metadata and chronologies. 
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Sample! Label Grave | Individual Date Sex  |Relatedness | Family 
41 calBCE-57 and to 3rd 
BII T. 50a calCE degree 
s individual 1 ae 16550 (1990+20 BP, Male relative 
PSUAMS-2789) of I6549 


Context date 


200-0 BCE 
2 BIT, sod o 16552 — o Female Mother 
individual 4 2 22 243 of 16549 


at 167-46 calBCE 
(2080+20 BP, 
PSUAMS-2788) | 


3-person family 


Son of 16552 
167-46 calBCE 


BII T. 50b nd to 3rd 
i individual 2| 9? 16549 (2080 F20 BE, male “de E 
PSUAMS-2788) gr 
relative 
of 16550 
BII T. 51 
upper i 16551 Context date Female da ü 
4 chamber 5 35 BCE 200-100 CE 
individual 8 
BII T. 49 
upper Context date _ 
2 chamber 39 16547 BCE 200-100 CE Female Re 


individual 2 


TABLE 2. 


There were some important issues with these five samples, including metadata and 
chronology. The associated radiocarbon dates were far later than the most updated SPG 
chronologies (c. 1200-800 BCE), obtained by the new excavations, and largely confirmed 
by the large number of new dates obtained by the Harvard team. When it was confirmed 
that these five samples were from the site reported in Tucci (1977), suddenly they became 
of the utmost importance.!! Likewise, the importance of the discovery made by Taddei 
became strikingly evident in the light of the genetic and radiocarbon results. 

Above are the details of the five samples (Narasimhan et al. 2019). Samples 1-3 come 
from [so], where the remains of seven individuals were found.'? Sample 4 comes from 


!! Amongst us it was Roberto Micheli who first associated the samples with the description in Tucci 1977. My 
thanks go to Alfredo Coppa and his team (E Lapastina e M. Lucci) for the information on the Butkara IV material 
from his Department (see Appendix below). 

12 "IGrave 50] contained a skeleton in anatomic connection (excepting the skull, found at the level of the pelvis), 
and bones belonging to other skeletons (among which fragments of skulls), heaped up at the feet of the first one" 
(Taddei in Tucci 1977, 23-24). 
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Fic. 6. BIV seen from the back side (E) (left: Neg. R 2393.8; right: Neg. R 2398.6; combined). 


the upper chamber of [51], where remains of four individuals were found in the upper 
chamber, and five individuals, in the lower chamber.!* Sample 5 comes from Grave 49, 
upper chamber, where remains of four individuals were found. 


The architecture of the monument 


The site of Butkara IV, due to the expansion of the modern city of Mingora, is now 
buried under tons of brutal concrete (Fic. 5). Luckily, part of the 1963 photographs was 
recovered.'4 

On the basis of this information, we know that the three graves have the appearance 
of a single isolated building formed by three adjoining rectangular chambers built in 
stone masonry and open to W (Fic. 6). 


15 "In the upper chamber [of Grave 51] a skeleton was laid, in anatomical connection, together with scattered 


bones belonging to other skeletons (including two skulls). The lower chamber [...] contained an ossuary proper” 
(Taddei in Tucci 1977, 23). 

14 The surviving photographic documentation consists of 57 of 72 photographs from 6 rolls of film 120 (6x6 
cm): from Neg. R 2393 to 2398. They were recovered only thanks to the efforts of my colleague Laura Giuliano in 
the temporary stores of the former MNAOr now at the "Museo delle Civiltà" in July 2018 and February 2019. Pho- 
tographs are dated only by the year [1963]. They were taken on different days, in the same season (late summer), 
and at the same time of day (early afternoon, at the closure of the excavation day). Contrary to the standard in use 
at the ISMEO Centro Scavi, the photographs were inventoried following a random numbering for the rolls, and 
an inverse numbering for the negatives. Within Neg. no. 2395, the earliest one, photo 42 is the first; in the last 
negative Neg. no. 2396 photo 1 is the last. Moreover, there are some inconsistencies in the serial numbering of the 
positives. Photographs are archived without indication of the author's name. Alessandro Taddei is pretty sure that 
the photographs were taken by Maurizio with his personal Rolleiflex camera. The photographs of the materials 
(and sampling bags) in the holdings of the Department of Environmental Biology (Rome) were kindly provided 
by A. Coppa (Rome), Olivia Cheronet (Vienna), and Kendra Sirak (Harvard). 
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Figs. 7a-b. B IV [49] seen from E and W (Neg. R 2398.2; 2398.1). 


The measurements of the three chambers have been reconstructed by Francesco 
Martore as follows: 


external upper wall t. internal offset average level (floor) 
[49] 2.80 X 1.50 0.40 2.00 X 0.70 0.08 + 0.00 
[50] 2.70 X 0.70 0.25 2.10 X 0.50 0.08 — 0.10 
[51] 2.80 x 1.50 0.40 2.00 X 0.70 0.08 — 0.15 


overall 3.40x3.70 
'TABLE 3. 


Grave [49] was poorly preserved (it is cut by the eroded bank of a small stream; Pšt.: 
khwar). Graves [51] and [50] were better preserved. 

The three chambers are built parallel to each other, but on an out-of-alignment plane 
(another reason why Taddei interpreted them as being separated chambers). Actually, 
that out-of-alignment evidence is only attested on the back side (the front of [49] and [51] 
is not preserved). 

Chamber [50] is formed by a single structure built above the ground (Fic. 8), chambers 
[51] and [49] consist of two superimposed structures (Fics. 7 and o). The upper ones, ris- 
ing to the same level as [51], are built on top of slightly larger lower chambers. The upper 
part of the lower chambers is marked by an offset visible all around the plan both inter- 
nally and externally. Internally it was meant to support the slab floor of the upper 
chambers. The internal long walls of chamber [50] feature a slightly projecting (semi- 
vaulted) elevation that was meant to support the ceiling slabs. 

More in detail, the N long wall of chamber [s1] is shared with [50], and the lower N 
offset of [51] is projecting below the basal floor of [5o]. Although, structurally speaking, 
[50] was built at least after [51], the three chambers appear to be structurally consistent 
with each other. Hypothetically, I consider the feature as a single free-standing monu- 
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Fics. 9a-b. B IV [51] seen from E and WSW (Neg. R 2393.12; 2396.12). 


ment formed by three adjoining chambers, rather than as a set of three individual graves 
(FIG. 6). 

Overall, the architecture features thus two chambers at the extremities formed by a 
lower ossuary and an upper chamber built above the ground level, both flanking an inner 
chamber with no ossuary at the centre. According to Taddei the lower chambers were 
only partly underground, and at least the offset would have been kept in view.!5 The 


15 “[...]I have been unable to ascertain whether [the offset was] connected with the foundation, or whether 
both structures were on view, as the analogy of the masonry technique would lead us to suppose" (Taddei in Tucci 
1977, 23). 
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Fics. 10-11. B IV structures [53] and [54]; wall [52] (Neg. R 2397.4; 2396.5). 


openings of the structures are lost in chambers [51] and [49], while the opening of [50] is 
closed from the outside by a set of pebbles. The photographic documentation shows 
that the feature was found to be covered by thick layers of collapsed stones. 


The surrounding structures, and the ancient topography 


The available photographs show that the tripartite funerary monument, although 
isolated, was found in the context of other structures (FrGs. 10-11). I have labelled them 
following the numbering already utilized. At the back of the tripartite monument (E) at 
a distance of approx. 0.70 m, lies a large wall [52] running N-S (w. c. 0.70 m; l. max. c. 6.17 
m; h. max. c. 1.00 m; average level: N:-0.40; S:-1.00; Fic. 11). Wall [52] appears to be 
slightly curvilinear, because of the cave-in caused by soil erosion. If its N end is missing, 
the S end has collapsed possibly near the corner. Levels show that [52] was built across a 
slope, and if it is coeval to the monument, it might have been a supporting structure at 
the back of the funerary monument. 

After the S end of [52], more or less in the same alignment, two minor square solid 
monuments were brought to light: (from N) [53] and [54]. Both rose from a level lower 
than the structures described above. If all the structures were coeval, the surface profile 
could be reconstructed as sloping down towards E and S (as in Fic. 17). Since it is clear 
that there was a natural slope also on the N and W sides, towards the banks of the small 
khwar, itis possible to reconstruct the ancient topography of the site as featuring a raised 
mound. There was, and still exists amongst the modern buildings, a place which exhibits 
these characteristics. It is located slightly below Butkara III, at the junction between two 
eroded defiles formed by the khwars, and slopes down to the Jambil River (Fic. 1). The 
location of the monument is visible in Fics. 3-5. 

Monument [53] (c. 1.00 x 0.90 m; h. max. c. 1.00 m) is built in the shape of a stepped 
die, with three blocks marked by two offsets. The upper part is not preserved (Fic. 10). 
Monument [54] (c. 1.15 x 1.15 m; h. max. c. 1.00 m) is built upon a foundation of pebbles, 
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Fics. 12-13. B IV: details of the stratigraphy (Neg. R 2397.9; 2394.2). 


and features a plain dice with a projecting coping, surmounted by an upper circular (?) 
body of smaller dimensions, which is partly visible in the photographs (Fic. 10). 

Uncertain remains of other structures are visible to the W of [53] and [54], and 
immediately to the S of [54]. One of them was possibly the surviving corner of a third 
quadrangular structure [55] (Fic. 12). For the others, the surviving documentation is too 
poor for it to be determined whether they were real structures, or collapse layers 
pertaining to the two square monuments. Other structures (graves?) possibly lay to the 
W of the tripartite monument.'® 


The stratigraphy 


Fic. 12 shows the artificial section cut between [54] and [55]. Fic. 13 shows the deposit of 
the mound where the main monument was built. The archaeological deposit in Fic. 12 
is formed by lenses of gravel and sand with small flakes of stones, alternating with lenses 
of sand and depurated clay. It is the typical deposit of an external area located along a 
moderate slope used as a trampling surface, which at times was flooded after heavy rains. 
In any case, it is the stratigraphy of an anthropic area, even though there is no pottery 
embedded in both sections. 

The situation to the E of [53], [54] is different. Fic. 11 (we are closer to the bank of the 
khwar) reveals in the background a thick stony alluvial deposit covered by finer clayish 
deposits typical of recent surface accumulation. 


A preliminary recapitulation (FIGS. 15-17) 


The major structural evidence at the site is a funerary monument formed by three par- 
allel chambers opened to the West, built upon a low hill contoured (W-N-E sides) by a 


16 While the photograph reproduced in Fic. 3 represents a view taken from the excavation site, there was evi- 
dence of other structures, possibly graves of the same type surfacing across the mule-path. 
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(Photo by Friedhelm Pedde; in the foreground R. Dittman).!7 


small khwar. The S side of the site faces the sloping flanks of the Butkara hill. Its position 
explains the documented collapses. 

Even if one accepts the reconstruction proposed by Taddei (see TABLE 1 above), it is 
evident that in its final shape the monument had a tripartite feature. All the chambers, 
also the central chamber [50], housed multiple burials. Chamber [51] features a main in- 
dividual in anatomical connection corresponding to the last deposition phase. To give 
space to the latter, other three individuals (previous deposition) were heaped up on one 
side (the DNA of one individual was analysed; TABLE 2). The lower chamber shows a 
proper ossuary with scattered bones pertaining to at least five individuals (Fics. 9a-b). 
The nine individuals of [51] include two children (see Appendix). In the surviving upper 
corner of chamber [49] were found the remains of four individuals (the DNA of one in- 
dividual was analysed; TABLE 2) (Fic. 7a). The underground ossuary was found to be 
empty (Fic. 7b). Chamber [50] features two sets of superimposed secondary depositions 
with seven individuals. The upper deposition shows the remains of four individuals (Fic. 
8a). The lower deposition features a single individual in partial anatomical connection; 
fragments pertaining to two other individuals were shifted towards the E side of the 
chamber (Fic. 8b) (the DNA of these three individuals was analysed; TABLE 2, Fic. 2). 
Two individuals (sob and sod) share a son-mother relatedness, and the third one (50a) is 
a 2nd-3rd relative of the male sob (see TABLE 2). 


17 After E Pedde, Vom Sindh ins Swat-Tal — Erinnerungen an eine Reise nach Pakistan, in K. Kaniuth, D. Lau, 
D. Wicke, eds. Ubergangsgeiten. Altorientalische Studien für Reinhard Dittmann anlässlich seines 65. Geburtstags. Marru 
1. Mainz, 417-436, 452-454 (Abb. 11). 
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Fic. 16. Cross-section A-A and hypothetical elevation of the tripartite monument (F. Martore). 


Chamber [50], as possibly indicated by the absence the underground chamber, but es- 
pecially by the absence of basal slabs, might hypothetically have been planned — at least 
in its first phase — as a charnel room. The entrance of the central chamber [50] was 
though closed from the outside. Therefore, if [50] was originally planned as a charnel 
room, it was re-utilized as a grave in a later phase of the monument (TABLE 6). Nothing 
can be said of the openings of the side rooms [49] and [51], which are not preserved. 

In conclusion, there are three possibilities or options for the burial custom performed 
at the monument. 
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Fic. 17. Axonometry (seen from ESE) (F. Martore). 


(a) The monument is formed by three separate rooms (see TABLE 1) which were utilized 
separately; Taddei's interpretation of the structure is expressed in functional terms 
(TABLE 4). 

(b) The three chambers are part of the same building, and were used for the same burial 
ritual; in this case the process might have involved the following phases: (1) decom- 
position = central chamber — (2) primary and secondary depositions = upper side- 
chambers — (3) final burial = lower side-ossuaries (TABLE 5). 

(c) The process changed in the late phases; (c) is a variant of (b), which sees the central 
chamber used as a grave in a late phase, while possibly the side chambers were aban- 
doned (TaBLE 6). 

In any case, it should be noted that — overall — these processes are not very far from, 
albeit not identical to the burial ritual documented in the SPG sites (Vidale, Micheli, Oli- 
vieri 2016, 207, table 5; ibid., 204-214). The similarity would be evident whether the ma- 
nipulation occurred on a horizontal pattern (TaBLE 5), or on a vertical scheme (single 
graves) (TABLES 4 and 6). In SPG sites the ritual was organized — with complex ceremo- 
nials, accompanied by offerings of food and liquids — between the upper chamber and 
the underground grave, and generally involving not more than two individuals.!8 At 


18 The other rituals being inhumation (which can be associated with secondary burials) and combustion; on the 
offerings see Vidale, Micheli, Olivieri 2016, 204-206. Triple burials are rarely documented in SPG sites (see Nara- 
simhan et al. 2019). 
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[16] 


[51] 


primary and secondary 
depositions performed 
in upper chamber 
4 individuals 


primary deposition of 1 individual (50a) 
lateralization of 2 individuals (sob, d) 


[49] 


{ 


final burial 
in the underground 
ossuary 5 individuals 


primary and secondary 
depositions performed 
in upper chamber 
4 individuals 


i 
final burial 


in the underground 
ossuary n individuals 


'TABLE 4. 


[50] 


(2) primary and 
secondary depositions 


(1) decomposition performed 
in the central chamber 


(2) only secondary 
depositions were 


(2) primary and 
secondary depositions 
(4 individuals) 


secondary deposition of 4 individuals 


primary deposition of 1 individual (50a) 
lateralization of 2 individuals (sob, d) 


documented 
1 fi m I 
I (3) final buria 
G) final burial n individuals 
TABLE 5. 
[51] [50] [49] 


" 
(3) final burial 


(s individuals) 


(2) only secondary 
depositions were 
documented 
(4 individuals) 


(3) final burial n 
individuals 


'TABLE 6. 
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Butkara IV the process looks more patterned, a fact that may reflect a more complex hi- 
erarchical society.'? In chamber [so] are buried two males with 224-574 degree family re- 
latedness, one of whom has a 1st degree relatedness with an older female. These indi- 
viduals have no direct relatedness with the female from the other chambers. Therefore, 
we may presume that the monument was the collective burial of an extended stem 
family where exogamy was practiced.?° The ritual, either in option (a) or (b)-(c), shows 
that old burial customs were still performed in the family traditions. It is worth noting 
that the analysed individuals have a strong genetic affinity with the buried individuals of 
the SPG sites (see below).?! 

In total the funerary monument housed the remains of 20 individuals at the time of 
discovery. The total number would have been higher if one considers other possible re- 
mains from both the upper chamber and the ossuary of [49]. It is the largest multiple 
burial monument ever discovered in Swat and its surroundings for any given chro- 
nological phase. Its mere existence in that specific period, i.e. in the total absence of 
any other funerary evidence in the region, clearly speaks of the exceptional value of 
this feature, of its architecture, and possibly of the elitarian role of the family, certainly 
a wealthy family. A family who managed to keep a visible memory of its ancestry not 
only through the elevation of a monument, but especially through the enduring ritual 
of the manipulation of the dead, occurred throughout two centuries. The available 
radiocarbon data attest that the 3-person group of the first deposition in [50] was buried 
and manipulated in a period starting before 167 BCE and ending after 57 CE. The ear- 
liest date refers to the mother (50d) who supposedly died earlier than her son (50b). The 
latest refers to the male individual 50a (relative of 50b). Chronology and position of 50a 
(TABLE 2, Fic. 2) proves that the manipulation of the dead occurred after 57 CE. These 
dates refer only to the earliest deposition of the central chamber ([50]). In view of both 
options (a) and (b)-(c) the individuals of the other two chambers might have been de- 
posited earlier, and the burial monument lasted even longer. However, with all due cau- 
tion, we can argue that the monument was in use at least from c. 150 BCE to c. 50 CE, 
and for at least seven generations a defined burial custom was performed in it. In SPG 
sites a similar burial custom was socially shared. In early-historic times it was the excep- 
tion, and must therefore be tentatively associated with exceptional social circum- 
stances, which can be explained if the burial monument belonged to a ruling family, to 
the elite.?? 

The location of the site is also noteworthy. It was located outside the ancient urban 
settlement, or in the immediate outskirts of it (Fic. 1). It lay along the way leading up to 
the Buddhist sacred area of Butkara III (at c. 200 m distance). In the other direction, it 


1° Secondary burials represent the death as "duration". The total decomposition is the moment when the soul 
had completed its journey, no longer needs further ritual assistance, and bones can be consigned to the biograph- 
ical oblivion in the communal ossuaries. 

2° Swat genetic data provide evidence of exogamy. For example, SPG females incorporated Steppe ancestry at 
a higher rate than males. Although this does not necessarily prove patrilocality, brides from the Steppe ancestry 
group were popular among the SPG people (D. Reich pers. comm.). For the situation in early-historic Swat see 
below. The presence of children in Chamber [51] is another proof of a family burial. 

2! persistence of SPG burial rites until Medieval times is documented in Chitral, at Parwak and Singoor (see 
Narasimhan et al. 2019). 

?* Exceptionality here is represented (with the caveats of fn. 3) by the near-zero statistics of burials in the con- 
sidered period, when a demographic growth is inferred through the archaeological data (Olivieri, Iori, forth.). 
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was on the path leading to a second, more important sanctuary, Butkara I (at c. 750 m 
distance), and to the centre of the nearby urban settlement.”? The monument of Butkara 
IV was built and/or utilized in phase with the first and second enlargement of the 
sanctuary of Butkara I (GSt.2-3), and it was still in function after the foundation of the 
sanctuary of Butkara III. 

The tripartite monument was not isolated. There were two other structures (notably 
[53] and [54]), and possibly other graves nearby (see above, fn. 16). In conclusion the site 
of Butkara IV can be called a cemetery of a certain importance, given its position 
between two major Buddhist sanctuaries at the outskirts of the major ancient urban 
centre of Swat. 


CONTEXTUALIZING BUTKARA IV 


The Gandharan milieu 


The location of Butkara IV enables me to briefly introduce the problem of the smasanas 
(Skt., cemetery) in Gandhara (Swat is part of the greater Gandhara). In narrative art 
$masanas are depicted as surrounded by wild trees and birds, suggesting that they were 
located in the wild, or — as in our case — on the outskirts of a city. The evidence of these 
“places of desolation” in the textual tradition (e.g. Schopen 1994) cannot easily be con- 
textualized in Gandharan archaeology.?* In narrative art, the problem arises from the dif- 
ficulty of evaluating the reliability of the related representations vis-à-vis their conven- 
tional schematism. Giuseppe De Marco, in the framework of a research program 
directed by Taddei (De Marco 1987, 242), defined the architectural features of funerary 
contexts in Gandharan art. His research was mainly based on sculptural narrative reliefs 
from Buddhist sanctuaries in the surroundings of Swat, dated on stylistic grounds to 
around the 2™4 century CE. All the examined reliefs portray the scene of Sudaya the child 
“nourished by his deceased mother” (ibid., 199-219, fig. 16) discussed in detail by Ar- 
cangela Santoro in this Journal (1980). 

The first architectural feature is a proper tomb (a “circular tumulus”, ibid., 231), a “fu- 
nerary monument with round arch entrance and domed roof covering” (Faccenna, Fili- 
genzi 2007, Pl. 30.1) (Fic. 18).? This feature is generally represented as being built by 
layers of dressed stones (or bricks).”° To illustrate the story, which takes place inside the 
tomb, the monument is represented as open with the corpse lying across the entrance, 
its head and bust placed outside, sometimes in an evident state of decomposition (e.g. 
in De Marco 1987, reliefs B-2, B-14).?” 

The second feature is the “square-plan monuments” (ibid., 231). It features a small solid 
die with an upper domed body anda top finial. In this case a comparison with some mod- 
ern funerary monuments, analogous to the samadhis, which are common in Indian 


23 Faccenna describes the natural itineraries linking the Butkara sites as they were part of the ancient topogra- 
phy (see above fn. 5). 

24 See Shaw 2015 with reference to the archaeological landscape of the Sanchi area. 

25 Faccenna, Filigenzi 2007 (pl. 30) shows five variants of this funerary monument. On the term aidiika/edika, 
sometime attributed to them, see Di Marco 1987, 227, Bakker 2007, 39, and Zin 2010, 1078-1080. 

26 Possibly this convention was utilized to represent un-plastered stone masonry. Cf. the representations of 
pit-wells in Faccenna and Filigenzi 2007, pl. 29.2. According to my fieldwork experience, in Gandhara and Swat 
pit-wells are always built in stone masonry. See also De Marco 1987, 200, fn. 22; 225-226. 

27 See De Marco 1987, 191-192, fn. 2. Bakker 2007, 29, 39. 
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Fic. 18. Relief B-1 from Jamal Garhi (after De Marco 1987, fig. 3). Courtesy «East and West». 


Smasanas, was proposed (De Marco 1987, figs. 5, 18-21, 23-24). In the same narrative con- 
text, the two types can be represented together (ibid., reliefs B-1 [F1G. 16], and B-15).* It 
is possible that the two architectural features discussed above are archaeologically repre- 
sented at Butkara IV. The first feature can be compared with the chambered monument, 
while the second may be likened to structures [53] and [54]. “The representations of the 
tombs themselves [in the Sudaya story], though preserved in a Buddhist context, have 
nothing intrisically Buddhist [...]; they may be based on contemporaneous examples of 
funerary monuments in Gandhara belonging to no religious persuasion in particular” 
(Bakker 2007, 39). Such examples were never documented by the archaeologists (ibid., 
39), but now possibly with the exception of Butkara IV.”? If itis likely that structures simi- 
lar to those represented in Gandharan narrative art were real, the real ones, as proposed 
by Bakker, have very little to share with Buddhism. The interesting aspect of this ne- 
glected site is therefore the possibility of sifting through a reality which socially and cul- 
turally was probably far more composite and complex than what we are inclined to 
think. I think that the evidence yielded by Butkara IV is more likely to be associated with 
burial customs still practiced in that period by elite lay urbanite groups. 


28 I presume that the second feature was smaller than the first. A combination of the two types is in relief B-10 
(ibid., 234-241): a stüpa-like structure (without harmik4) with hypogeum (underground ossuary or grave)? On this 
and other questions, see Bakker 2007, 39-42. 

2° Following the possible comparison with the represented architecture, it is also possible that the three 
chambers of Butkara IV — if they were built contemporarily — might have been covered by a domed superstructure, 
made of compressed earth or stones or both (Fic. 15). The idea of a dome made of stones seems identifiable in 
the surviving collapsed horizontal layers of stones covering both [49] and [51]. Cf. the nearby vaulted rooms at 
Barama I (Faccenna 1964-65: 8, fn. 5: 1. max. 2.40 m; w. 1.33 m; h. tot. 2.70). 
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Other archaeological evidence 


As stated at the beginning of these notes, there is very little evidence of burial structures 
in the chronological timespan considered in urban or urbanized spaces. It is as though 
the burial customs of the cities from the Indus to the Hindukush had characteristics that 
rarely left taphonomic traces. However, there are a few sites in Bactria to be considered, 
whose importance is emphasized all the more by their rarity.° Here we consider only 
monuments (with chronology, plan and possible elevation formally consistent with the 
tripartite monument of Butkara IV) where articulated burial processes were docu- 
mented. The only relevant evidence is still represented by some "classics" from Bactria, 
i.e. Ai Khanum, Dalverzin Tepe, and Tepe-i Shah,?! extensively discussed by Frantz Gre- 
net in one of his earliest major works (Grenet 1984).5 

(1) The family mausoleum at Ai Khanum is located in the extra muros necropolis NE 
of the ancient city (Bernard 1972, 608-625; Grenet 1984, 71-73) (FIGS. 19a-b). The rectangu- 
lar structure (11 x 8 m), built in sun-baked bricks, opens to the S. It is formed by two op- 
posite sets of two parallel vaulted chambers (2.70 x 1.10 m) facing a central chamber or 
corridor, also vaulted, and connected to the entrance by means of a flight of steps. In 
each of three of the side chambers and in the central one was a sarcophagus-like struc- 
ture made of baked bricks housing the connected remains of a single individual. In the 
fourth side-chamber was a deposit of three funerary jars where the remains of previous 
burials were collected. Each jar bears a Greek graffito with the names of the dead. Other 
jars were found outside the inner chambers. The furnishing of the sarcophagi consists 
of a few small vessels, and a partitioned pyxis with encrusted stones of very Gandharan 
taste (ibid., 218, fn. 2). Two funerary inscriptions and a fragmentary relief in limestone 
representing an ephebe found outside the mausoleum complete the archaeological as- 
semblage. The monument is attributed to the mid-3'? century BCE (ibid., 621). The 
monument was possibly covered by a massive structure or a tumulus. 

(2) The evidence yielded at Ai Khanum guided Paul Bernard to the re-interpretation 
of another extra muros burial monument, discovered at Dalverzin Tepe (DT 14) (Bernard 
1980, 336-337; Grenet 1984, 96-98; Lo Muzio 2017, 141-142). The monument, excavated out- 
side the N ramparts of the ancient city, was a free-standing mausoleum, erected on a 
square plan (13 x 12.5 m) oriented to SSW, whose architecture might have appeared not 
too different from the mausoleum of Ai Khanum. The structure, built in sun-baked 
bricks, features two opposite sets of four vaulted rooms (each 2.70 x 1.25 m) facing a cen- 
tral corridor. Inside more than 50 individuals in different anatomical condition (con- 
nected, disconnected, scattered) were found. The burial process proposed by the excava- 
tors, was re-interpreted by Bernard (1980: 336-338). The three phases (inhumation — 
exposition — inhumation) were corrected and read as a synchronic (or better: continu- 
ous) process of manipulation and secondary burials (ibid., 337-338). The burial customs 
included the deposition of funerary furnishings. The monument, according to the exca- 
vators, remained in use for a long period, but most probably was abandoned much ear- 
lier than the 3" century CE.?? 


3° Besides Bactria, the necropolis of Merv, Tepe 3 (inhumation phase) (Grenet 1984, 94). Transliteration follows 
Lo Muzio 2017. 31 See also Teufer 2013. 

32 Grenet added Bandyshan (secondary burials: 18-2"4 CE; inhumation: post-2"* CE), and the necropolis SE of 
Dilberjin (1984, 101). 33 Bernard 1980, 337, fn. 1. 
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Figs. 19a-b. Ai Khanum (view from NE, photoscan by Guy Lecuyot; view from S, cross-section, 
after Bernard 1972, fig. 4) O Délégation archéologique francaise en Afghanistan. 


(3) The same burial custom was in use, according to Bernard (ibid., 337-339), at Tepe-i 
Shah (S Tajikistan; see Grenet 1984, 98-101, pls. VIIb, VIII). The four mausolea are dated 
more or less to the same periods of DT 14.?^ Built above larger platforms in paksha, two 
of them are preserved c. 0.50 m; the other two are almost missing. It is possible that the 
surviving features were the lower ossuaries of taller vaulted structures. Internally, they 
are partitioned differently Mausoleum 1 is a monocellular chamber with a bench all 
around the sides (7.6 x 6.3 m) housing the remains of «12 individuals with scattered fur- 


34 Grenet 1984, 100. 
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nishings. In the two chambers of mausoleum 2 (10 x 7.8 m) >50 individuals were docu- 
mented in secondary inhumation (in one case a coin was found inside the mouth). In the 
corridor the skull of a dog was also found (Grenet 1984, 100). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Whatever the real shape of the main monument at Butkara IV (three adjoining single 
chambers, or a tripartite monument with single dome [see fn. 29], etc.), it possibly be- 
longs to a class of free-standing sepulchra which are documented both in coeval sculp- 
tural reliefs from Gandhara, and in urban archaeological excavations in Bactria. The 
other type, the two square-plan monuments, looks like those documented in the same 
sculptural production, and in the funerary archaeology of South Asia. 

Unfortunately, given the available documentation, there is not much more that can be 
added to what has already been presented. I will be focusing now on the individuals that 
were buried there. 


The genetic outliers 


On the basis of recent genomic studies (Narasimhan et al. 2019) we can assume that the 
Central Asian and Iranian pastoralist-related ancestry of the Swat historic population (in- 
cluding the individuals from Butkara IV) predates the SPG phenomenon (c. 1200-800 
BCE). Admixture dating suggests that the date of mixture between Steppe pastoralists 
from Central Asia and the local inhabitants of NW South Asia occurred almost one thou- 
sand years prior to the sampled SPG populations. For the post-SPG period in Swat, the 
genetic analyses detect (a) no substantial influx of Steppe pastoralist-related ancestry, 
and (b) the increase of the South Asian component or AASI. 

According to the genetic analyses the individuals buried at Butkara IV were not much 
different from the SPG people. The two clusters shared the same genetic ancestry, with 
the only difference of a c. 10% increase of AASI-related ancestry at Butkara IV and in the 
other early-historic burial features. ° In other words, the individuals of Butkara IV, as 
well as the other coeval individuals (from Aligrama B and Saidu Sharif D, were largely 
derived from the same ancestral gene pool of the SPG individuals, albeit with a modest 
amount of additional admixture from populations from parts of South Asia with higher 
AASI ancestry that accumulated over time. This increase (possibly via the maternal side?) 
is possibly part of a gradual and slow process of "Indianization" (see Olivieri, Vidale et 
al. 2006) that proceeded side by side with the diffusion of Buddhism. 

On the basis of the available genetic data, I have hypothesized that the main monu- 
ment at the site was a single aristocratic family funerary monument. Amongst the ana- 
lysed remains of chamber [51], although the known ancestor is represented by the 
mother, the main deceased was the son (see Fic. 2). The failure to detect genetic related- 
ness between the 3-family group of the chamber [51] and the other two individuals (fe- 
male), may reflect an agnatic lineage and society (a possibility that might also be rein- 
forced by the available sex ratio in the burial). It is therefore possible to propose also at 
Butkara IV, as in the SPG sites, a male-biased ancestry pattern. 


3 D. Reich and V. Narasimhan (pers. comm.). AASI = Ancient Ancestral South Indians. The major genetic pools 
in the Swat population are Iranian agriculturalist-related (Indus Periphery West), Steppe pastoralist-related, and 
AASIL-related (Narasimhan et al. 2019). 
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The family tomb was abandoned, maybe not suddenly (see TABLE 6). In any case, we 
can imagine that it happened following the end of the family or clan, the diminished 
prestige or wealth of the same, or because of a definitive change in the funerary customs. 
In any case, this likely happened in the second-half of the 1st century CE. 

Unfortunately, we are in possession of only ~25% of the genetic and archaeological 
data. However, it is enough to propose that these individuals were possibly part of the 
same aristocratic group, and that they were not foreigners, but genetically local. Not 
only local, but also deeply rooted in Swat. 


Who were the elites in these times, and how did they remember their dead 


The B IV chronology corresponds to the phase of early development of Buddhism and 
urbanism in Swat, the two things apparently progressing and (partly) declining together 
(Olivieri and Filigenzi 2018). The first part of this period sees the first enlargement of the 
sanctuary of Butkara I (Gst.2; Faccenna 2003, 279-280; c. 150 BCE). The last part sees the 
second enlargement of the sanctuary of Butkara I (Gst.3; Faccenna 2003, 282-286; c. BCE 
15-20 CE), and the - slightly later — foundation of three other major complexes in the im- 
mediate surroundings, certainly Panr I and Saidu Sharif I, possibly Butkara II. These 
phases are paralleled in three urban centres: in the portion of the ancient Mingora 
explored at Barama I (Period 5 and Period 4; Iori, Olivieri 2015), at Udegram (Strata 5 and 
4; Olivieri, forth.), and at Barikot (Macrophases 3a and 3b; Olivieri, Iori, forth.).?* 

This historical period partly overlaps the epoch of the Odi family that ruled Swat in the 
first half of the 1st century CE, as established on the basis of their Gandhari dedicatory 
inscriptions.?" Vis-à-vis the Barikot chronology of Macrophase 3b, it can be hypothesized 
that, if the Odi-rajas were ruling Swat as clientes of the Saka, they might have been in 
power since the end of the 1st century BCE, i.e. contemporarily to the Apraca rule. 

The onomasticon of the ruling families in early Gandhara (including Swat) has re- 
cently been studied also in connection with their family relatedness (Baums 2018b). 
There were Indian names, Greek names and "hybrid names" used together without a 
recognizable lineage pattern. Greek names were for instance used as a mark of prestige. 
Therefore, “[...] we can deduce nothing from [the names] about the ethnicity or cultural 
self-identification of their bearers” (ibid., 41). Most probably these affluent families of 
early Gandhara were neither Saka, Indian, nor admixed with Greek ancestry, but local 
(see also Fussman 1982, 45; Id. 1994). 

Besides the genealogies, the information provided by the inscriptions is asymmetric. 
Apart from the sound association of the Odi-rajas with Swat, very little can be said of 
their geography,?? while their political affiliations are always evidenced (with the Sakas, 


36 Both Macrophases are characterized by civil works related to the building and maintenance of the city wall. 
Cf. the Odi title kutadhipati_ = "fortress master" in CKI 334 from Swat (Baums 2012). 

37 I refer here to Baums and Glass 2002- and Baums 2012 for the catalogue, to Id. 2018a for the chronology, and 
to Id. 2019 for the toponyms. 

38 At least two inscribed reliquaries are from Swat: CKI 32, as the information provided in Konow 1929 is plaus- 
ible, and CKI 334, which, as first suggested by P. Callieri, might come from Matta in Swat (left bank). 

2° The Odi inscriptions (and CKI 32), clearly associated with Swat (Odi-grama + Udegram; Callieri 2002: 60) 
mention only one certain toponym: Tira (two occurrences: CKI 334 and 401). The identification of Tira with Tirat 
(or Tirath), left bank of Middle Swat, advanced in 1988 by P. Callieri to G. Fussman (pers. comm. from both) is 
currently under study (Matteo De Chiara, pers. comm.). From Tirat comes the inscribed buddhapada (CKI 36; Swat 
Museum). 
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and then the early Kushan).*° The donative inscriptions tell us in great detail how active 
the members were, including the female part of their families," in the Buddhist com- 
munity life with donations and patronages, construction and reconstruction of votive 
monuments, the establishment of new sacred areas, and the reopening of ancient ven- 
erated monuments as in the case of “Mauryan” period stupa.^? There is also information 
which has not yet found confirmation in archaeology such as the description of the 
“womb stupas”, possibly relic stupa structures with a central wooden pole, that could 
have been, at times, hit by lightning, and burnt down.*^? 

Some information can be also inferred regarding the burial customs. There is appar- 
ently a trend in the threads of the donative inscriptions from Swat and Gandhara. The 
dedicatory pattern of the 1st CE inscriptions associates relatives, descendants and ances- 
tors with the establishment of stupas, “womb stupas”, or other cultic buildings. The im- 
pression is that such activity included per se the burial and memorial duties, together with 
transfer of merits.^* Instead, in the earliest inscription CKI 176, in line D1 dated to 8/7 
BCE, the abandonment of a relic-chamber is associated with a disregard of a funerary 
rituals (inclusive of offerings, as in the SPG tradition): "Nobody provides the funerary 
ritual nor food and water to the ancestors" (Baums 2012, 202). With all due cautions, this 
is the only textual evidence where elite burials are cited as separate features.*” 


A conclusive remark 


The discovery made by Maurizio Taddei at Butkara IV remains an exceptional document 
in Gandharan archaeology. Unfortunately, it has not revealed all its secrets. 

The existence of early-historic burial architecture associated with the practice of sec- 
ondary burials is now confirmed not only in Central Asia, where it might have been ex- 
plained by a favourable cultic tradition, but also closer to the heart of NW Buddhism. 
However, after the abandonment of the Sarai Khola cemetery at Taxila (c. 200 BCE), 
which, interestingly, had just occurred when the nearby Dharmarajika Stupa was estab- 
lished, the zero evidence of burial features in the great Gandharan cities may be signifi- 
cant. We noted that the cis-Indus territories of Taxila and the lower plains were affected 
quite early by the "Indianization" of the material culture (Olivieri, Iori, forth.). The situ- 
ation was different in Swat, where conservative elites, still in the 1st century CE, also re- 
tained a burial tradition evoking those of their SPG ancestors. It is from the Kushana ac- 
culturation period, that the process of "Indianization", with the spread of the Buddhist 
presence, introduced important changes in Swat. Cremation became the norm, and any 
"taphonomic" forms of burial literally vanished from the archaeological record.4° 


4° Note the mention of Sadaskana, the son of Kujula Kadphises, in CKI 249 (Baums 2012). 


CKI 242, 265, 255, 241, 225, and maybe CKI 226. See Milligan 2019. 
muryakalinate thubute in CKI 242 (8) (Baums 2012); cf. dhamaraiammi asorayapraistavidami in CKI 256. 
Stefan Baums (pers. comm. 25 March 2019). For the destruction caused by lighting see CKI 249 (Baums 2012, 
229, fn. 66 with references). 
44 Later inscriptions generally mention only the donor and its relatives (CKI 225, 226, 328, 178: Baums 2012). 
4° The authenticity of this line has been questioned by some scholars including Harry Falk (contra: R. Salomon); 
see on this Baums 2012, 202, fn. 2). 
^* AtSaidu Sharif I bones accidentally recovered by the monks were treated with great care and pietas (Faccenna 
in Noci et al. 1997, 108-109). On both see Narasimhan et al. 2019. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REMAINS 


FRANCESCO LAPASTINA* - MICHAELA LuccI** 


The sex of adult individuals was determined in accordance with the methodology pro- 
posed by Acsadi and Nemeskeri (1970) and discussed by Ferembach et al. (1977-79), which 
evaluates the morphological characteristics of the skull and the pelvis, in total 37 char- 
acters; the sexualization coefficient “M” of the skeleton was then calculated. If the value 
of the coefficient ^M" is very close to o, below 0.5, or if the number of characters taken 
into consideration is small, below 25% of the total number of characters, the sex deter- 
mination will present of the question marks. 

The “combined method” of Nemeskéri et al. 1960 was applied to determine the age at 
death of adults, according to the indications of Ferembach et al. (1977-79). It considers the 
degree of obliteration of endocranial sutures, the morphology of the symphyseal surface 
of the pubis and the degree of resorption of the spongy tissue of the proximal epiphyses 
of the femur and humerus. For the evaluation of these indicators, the “serialization” sys- 
tem was used, described by Lovejoy et al. (1985). In support and integration of the com- 
bined method we used observations on dental wear according to Lovejoy (1985). 

For the determination of the age of individuals in the juvenile phase the degree of 
eruption of permanent teeth was taken into account (Wheeler, 1978), while for infants 
the deciduous and mixed dentition was analyzed (Wheeler, 1978). 


RA Number 
DNA M and ration 
No. | Grave Label Sex47 |sexualization Age 
Sample . of characters 
coefficient 
(Total 37) 
1 49 T. 49a F -1,15 11 (29,7%) 20-24 
2 49 T. 49b 5-16547 [F] -1,14 6 (16,2%) 20-24 
3 | 49 . 
not exported — archaeologically documented 
4 | 49 
5 50 T. 5oa 1-16550 [M] 0,42 10 (27,0%) 20-25 
6 50 T. 50b 3-16549 [M] -0,25 7 (18,9%) adult 
7 50 'T. soc F? -0,38 7 (18,9%) 18-20 
8 50 T. 50d (= IV) 2-16552 [F] -0,37 4 (10,8%) adult 
9 50 T. 50e (= V) M? 0,71 5 (13,5%) 24-30 
10 50 T. sof (= VI) ? o 3 (8,1%) 40-55 
11 50 T. 50g (= VII) M?? 0,33 6 (16,2%) 22-30 


* Department of Environmental Biology, Sapienza University of Rome. 
** DANTE, Diet and Ancient Technology Laboratory, Sapienza University of Rome. 


47 The determination of sex within the square bracket was obtained by genetic analysis (Narasinham et al. 2019). 
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Mn Number 
No. | Grave Label ie Sex sexualization bos Age 
coefficient (Total 37) 
12 51 T.s1I - _ _ 18 +/— 6 months 
13 51 T. 51 H - _ _ 5 +/— 12 months 
14 51 T. 51 HI _ _ _ 7-8 
15 51 T.51V F? -0,9 7 (18,9%) 18-20 
16 51 T. 51 VII F? -0,9 7 (18,9%) 20-25 
17 51 T. 51 VIII 56547 [F] 0,45 8 (21,6%) 18-22 
18 51 T. 51X ? o 1 (2,7%) 45-55 
19 51 T. 51c [= IV] M? 1 7 (18,9%) >55 
20 51 | T. 51c bis [= IX] M 0,6 11 (29,7%) 24-27 
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